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teach. The English system of parliamentary government
began its history in 1660 with the principle that the State, as
such, had no interest in education, and should simply confer a
monopoly of control upon the State Church. The practice was
in some respects better than the principle. By a tacit com-
promise which went beyond the limits of the law. Noncon-
formists were not only allowed to teach, but to open 'academies'
for their members, and an Act of Parliament in 1779 gave legal
sanction to the practice. But if the monopoly of the State
Church was thus removed, the fundamental idea survived that
education was the function of religious bodies, and not of the
State. During the greater part of the eighteenth century, while
Nonconformity still laboured under legal disabilities, and before
the Wesleyan movement had vastly increased the number of its
adherents, the duty of education fell mainly upon the State
Church. It sought to perform that duty, from 1699 to 1760, by
a system of charity schools,1 managed by the Society for the
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. The system was character-
istic, in two respects, of a trend which long affected the history
of English education. It remitted elementary instruction to the
care of a voluntary society; and it devolved the cost of such
instruction upon charitable subscriptions, contributed by the
richer class for the improvement of the labouring poor by means
of a training in religious knowledge and useful arts.

The movement in favour of the charity school had spent its
force by 1760; and for a time there was a lull. While the Conti-
nent was being stirred, first by the suppression of the Jesuit
Order after 1760 and the ideas of State education which that
suppression evoked, and afterwards by the revolutionary prin-
ciple of national sovereignty and its corollary of the right of the
sovereign nation to be educated, England remained unstirred.
No party in the State would subscribe to the dangerous doctrine

1 The charity schools were not the first elementary schools in England. 'Petty
schools', preparatory to the 'grammar' or secondary school, are already to be found
in the sixteenth century, and increased in number in the seventeenth. But the
charity schools, with the S.P.C.K. in London acting as a sort of board of education,
and with the local trustees who managed the schools assuming the position of a
local education authority, were the first general system.